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QUESTING WITH C / . 


The 170th annual edition of 
the “Old Farmer’s Almanac” just 
arrived in the same kind of yel- 
low cover with the old engraving 
as the one that hung in great- 
grandfather’s kitchen. The one- 
man farm operator is mighty 
scarce these days, but most of 
the big, mechanized farms are 
run by dirt farmers at heart. says 
the Almanac. They are still in- 
terested in the astonishingly ac- 


curate weather forecasts, good 
planting and fishing days. 
The Old Farmer says New 


Year’s Day will be cold enough 
to “shiver livers,” but that on 
June Ist it will be warm and 
northern turtles will be laying 
eggs. Blending the old with the 
new, the most fantastic story of 
1662 precedes the biggest one of 
1961—the journey of Astronaut 
Shephard “right out of this 
world.” The Old Farmer has his 
mind on the kitchen, too. Would 
you relish Squash Muffins, Cack- 
leburgers, or Kiss Pudding? The 
recipes come just before Anec- 
dotes and Pleasantries, relics of 
a simpler age. One pleasantry 
goes like this: 


““Mam’selle, I love you well.” 

I would like to kiss your toe.” 

“No, no, Monsieur, my mouth 
is here; 

You need not stoop so low.” 


We'll give odds that you wish 
you lived in Madisonville, Ky. 
Its residents will pay no property 
or poll taxes this year. Incred- 
ible, But this is the 8th straight 
year that revenue from city- 
owned utilities make taxes un- 
necessary. A shining example for 
all city fathers. 


99 


Edward D Parance, a 64-year- 
old porter at the Greater Buffalo 
International Airport, who has 
been helping passengers with lug- 
gage for 31 years, got a lucky 
break the other day. A real heavy 
tip from a traveler returning to 
Aukland, New Zealand—an auto- 
mobile! The man handed the 
claim check to Parance and said. 
“Go get it. It’s yours.” Astound- 
ed, the porter got a patrolman to 
witness the gift. The New Zea- 
lander, who had been touring the 
U S, said: “You’re welcome to it. 
We can’t take it with us.” 


99 


At a street corner in Point 
Pleasant, N J, is a sign: “DEAR 
CROSSING.” It is no mistake in 
spelling. It is a school sign which 
tells how the town feels about 
its youngsters. 








 @ may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres JoHn F KENNEDY, 
at Arlington Nat'l Cemetery: 
“Let no nation confuse our 
perseverance and _ patience 
with fear of war or unwill- 
ingness to meet our responsibili- 
ties. . . As a nation we have little 
capacity for deception. We can 
convince friend and foe alike that 
we are in earnest about the de- 
fense of freedom only if we are in 
earnest. And I can assure the world 
that we are.” ... [2] Former V- 
Pres RicHarp M NIxon, speaking 
in Indianapolis on U S policy: “We 
should take no poll of neutrals or 
our allies to determine what is 
best for us.” ... [3] Pres JoHN F 
KENNEDY, rejecting any more vol- 
untary test moratoriums, told the 
press: “The Soviet Union tested 
while we were at the table nego- 
tiating with them. If they fool us 
once, it is their fault. If they fool 


us twice, it is our fault.” ... [4] 
Sen Paut H Dovctas (D-Ill), re- 
turning from Berlin: “We must 


make demands on the Communists, 
and not merely negotiate over their 
demands on us. We should demand, 
as a step to negotiations, that the 
wall be torn down.” .. . [5] ABRA- 
HAM A Risicorr, Sec’y of Health, 
Education and Welfare, at White 
House regional conf: “If we allow 
internat’] tensions to monopolize 
our thinking at the expense of 
progress on domestic programs the 
enemies of this nation will have 
scored an important and very in- 
expensive victory.” ... [6] Dovuc- 
Las Ditton, Sec’y of Treasury, 
pleading for recognition of the na- 
tion’s stake in European Common 
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you on that? 


Market: “If we are 
to prosper, if we are 
to earn the for’gn 
exchange we must 
have to purchase 
raw mat’ls needed 
by our industfy, we must sell our 
industrial products in Europe.” ... 
[7] Former Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, accepting chairmanship of 
bd of trustees of People-to-People 
Program: “Today’s announcement 
by the Pres of my connection with 
the People-to-People movement is 
gratifying. I will be delighted if I 
can do anything to further the 
work of the many thousands who 
are engaged in this program.” ... 
[8] Sen Strom THurRMonD (D-S C), 
demanding a cleanout of State 
Dep’t: “(Too many of these policy- 
makers) want to make accommo- 
dations with Communism. They 
figure that we can go farther to 
the Left, the Communists will go 
farther to the Right, and then we 
will meet in peaceful coexistence 
in some internat’] Utopia.” ... [9] 
Lorp Home, British For’gn Sec’y, 
on reports that Soviet Union had 
suggested informally the Western 
powers accept a compromise solu- 
tion on Berlin: “If Mr Khrushchev 
is sending a genuine olive branch, 
then he will find I am perfectly 
capable of sitting on the branch 
with him and cooing like a dove.” 
. [10] VYACHEsLav M Motorov, 
asked to comment on his reported 
expulsion from the Communist par- 
ty: “Let’s change the subject.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AFRICA—1 

Nationhood has come to many 
African states. The essential sym- 
bol of a nat’l capital is an airport. 
The airplane means that no nation 
is now independent. We are too 
close to each other, too interde- 
pendent. The African has to ham- 
mer out his nationhood in a world 
where the outside pressures are so 
great he can never be independ- 
ent. Will these outside pressures 
rob him even of the semblance of 
freedom in his new nationhood?— 
Evucene L Situ, “The African: 
What He Wants. What He Needs. 
What We Are Doing,” Christian 
Advocate, 10-26-’61. 


AGE—Youth—2 

A woman stays young as long as 
she hopes more and remembers 
less—GARSON KANIN, “How Long Is 
a Woman Young?” Vogue. 





AGREEMENT—3 

Where all think alike, no one 
thinks very much.—WALTER Lipp- 
MANN, Rotarian. 


AMERICA—4 

We have been negligent in teach- 
ing our children the meaning of 
America, in teaching them the 
facts about the personal enterprise 
system that has made our kind of 
America possible-—WILLIAM L KIN- 


NEY, Herald-Advocate, Bennetts- 
ville, S C. 
ARTS—5 


All art is a wedding of technique 
and emotion. Without emotion all 
the technique in the world will not 
produce art. — RICHARD ROobDcERs, 
“Kings and I,” Music Jnl, 10-'61. 
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BEAUTY—6 

Beauty is deserving of its noble 
place in the world, with the artist 
as its custodian, but its scope is 
limited. Rare indeed is a voice 
raised because of the ugliness in a 
signature on a valid check.—Dovuc- 
tas Meapor, Matador (Tex) Trib- 
une. 


BROTHERHOOD—7 

If scientific inventions have 
taught any lessons, it is that we 
are neighbors, even if we are not 
brothers, and that each one’s wel- 
fare is inextricably bound up with 
the other’s. 

Our belief in men of goodwill 
and the eventual fashioning of a 
world based on the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God 
makes our struggle for survival 
significant—WILLIAM V S TUBMAN, 
Minister in the Liberia Annual 
Conference, Houston Times. 


BUSINESS—Religion—8 

Business is religion and religion 
is business. The man who does not 
make a business of his religion has 
a religious life of no force, and the 
man who does not make a religion 
of his business has a business life 
of no character.—MALTBIE BABCOCK, 
Lion, Lions Internat’l. 


CIVIL DEFENSE—9 

If the energy, money, and re- 
sources now going into shelters 
were to be put to work in the mak- 
ing of a better world, we would do 
far more to safeguard the Ameri- 
can future than all the under- 
ground holes that could be built 
in 1,000 yrs. And if we are serious 
about shelters, let us make the UN 
into a shelter broad enough and 
deep enough to sustain an enforced 
peace under law.—NorMAN Covus- 
Ins, Editorial, Saturday Review. 


COMMUNICATION—10 

Today peoples are better inform- 
ed than ever before. Communica- 
tion is better than at any time in 
human history. In this fact lies the 
hope of tomorrow. But we fail to 
express ourselves adequately and 
effectively. A babble of voices 
marks our diplomacy. Alliances are 
cumbersome and difficult to co- 
ordinate. Ideals, however, are not 
hard to articulate. For dictator- 
ships are not invulnerable. The 
peoples under Communist thought- 
control are still intelligent human 
beings who know the difference 
between freedom and slavery. Op- 
pression does eventually breed re- 
volt, and even the _ best-trained 
armies turn someday on their own 
tyrannical rulers.—DAviIp LAWRENCE, 
U S News & World Report. 


COMMUNISM—vs Democracy—l1 
Recently, I was stunned by a 
phone call from a man politically 
prominent in our state. He asked 
for suggestions of good, reliabie 
persons who might run for a seat 
in the legislature in a forthcoming 
special election. I mentioned a 
young executive in our church who 
is keen, likeable, honest. He is the 
type of person who would make 
responsible, worthy governmental 
decisions. Later, I discovered that 
he was willing but his employer 


said: “Absolutely, no! It would 
take too much time from your 
work.” 

Democracy does take time. But 


what will Communism take?—JouNn 
Y E..iott, “Responsibility,” Watch- 
man-Examiner, 10-12-’61. 
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washington 





By Les Carpenter 


In a speech to the National Press 
Club the other day, former Presi- 
dent Truman made an embarrass- 
ing error and gave no signs of real- 
izing it. He condemned an Admin- 
istration which, he said, took office 
in 1943 and continued its “bad pol- 
icies” until last year. Mr Truman 
apparently referred to the Eisen- 
hower Administration which start- 
ed in 1953. Going back to 1943, he 
accidentally included all of his own 
Administration and part of Roose- 
velt’s in his stinging criticism. 


The gag about Vice President 
Johnson’s new home is that he’s 
adding a two-camel garage. 


“ ” 


The Harvard brains on the White 
House staff have been falling for 
a quiz game worked up by some of 
the Administration’s less-eggheady 
crowd. The game consists of about 
20 trick questions. One is: “Moses 
was told to put two of every type 
of animal on the Ark. Now, how 
many animals did he have alto- 
gether?” The brainboys strain to 
recall their Biblical history and 
start adding up numbers. The sim- 
ple answer is that it was Noah— 
not Moses— who manned the Ark. 
The Harvard set misses many of 
these obvious answers, delighting 
the White House aides who don’t 
jingle Phi Beta Kappa keys. 


Dare 
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DEPENDENCY—12 
Man’s whole economic future is 
tied up not only in what he does, 
but in what other people do. He 
can’t separate his life from the to- 
tal economy. In some ways, the 
more advanced we become, the 
more helpless we become. — Dr 
MarsHaL L Scott, Machinist, hm, 
Internat’] Ass’n of Machinists. 


EDUCATION—13 

Education must receive a higher 
priority in the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the American people if it 
is to keep pace with today’s needs. 
—Davin D Henry, What Priority 
for Education? (Univ of Illinois 
Press) . 


FOOD—14 

Most people in the world spend 
half their incomes for food. In the 
U §, it’s only one-fifth. — Record 
Stockman. 


FREEDOM—15 

Our counterattack, if our free- 
dom is to survive, must be on many 
fronts for they came at us from 
many directions. First the godless 
religion must be hurled back at 
the church door. Then at the 
schoolhouse door. Then in the civic 
community. Then in politics, be- 
ginning at the precinct level. There 
are no medals for the heroes of 
this home front fight. There is not 
the stimulus of excitement — the 
rocket’s red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, the beach head won, 
the enemy on the run... an en- 
emy you can see. In this frustrat- 
ing, exasperating, apparently un- 
ending war for the minds of men, 
the enemy is everywhere and no- 
where. You can smell him but you 
seldom see him—an elusive target. 
—Paul Harvey News, General Fea- 
tures Corp’n. 




















“The Patient African” is describ- 
ed by Myrna Blumberg in the 
Manchester Guardian. Albert Lu- 
thuli, who was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1960 (none was 
given last year) is known as “The 
Chief” by everyone in South Africa 
and revered by many thousands 
who are not acquainted with him 
personally. He is looked up to by 
all races with love and faith. He is 
a Zulu, a mission-educated Chris- 
tian, and a believer in non-vio- 
lence. He is opposed to apartheid 
and has been imprisoned for his 
efforts to end it. A man of mod- 
eration who does not hate the 
whites, he said upon being sur- 
prised at his farm to which he was 
banished: “For 30 years I have been 
knocking in vain, patiently, mod- 
erately and modestly at a closed, 
barred door. But I believe that 
here in South Africa, with all our 
diversities of color and race, we 
will show the world a new pattern 
for democracy.” 


“ ” 


Magazines are getting more beau- 
tiful in color and illustrations. The 
November National Geographic is 
devoted to Italy. For those who 
have visited that country of an- 
cient culture, it is a joy. The pic- 
tures of the people, the harbor of 
Pontofino, the country (enclave) of 
San Marino, the oldest republic in 
the world, on its mountain top, the 
Roman ruins, and the art of Flo- 
rence are vivid and lovely. The 
story of Pompeii is there with its 
lasting fascination. 


mining the magazines 


Another beautifully presented is- 
sue is the November Oklahoma, one 
of the best of the state magazines. 
The middle section is a sampler of 
sooner verse; faced by full-page 
illustrations of rich color. Another 
part is devoted to statues of pio- 
neer women. On the back cover, 
you are told to wait for the winter 
issue. We are waiting. 


“ ” 


Printer’s Ink tells us that home- 
makers want less fluff—more facts 
in ads. They discovered this by 
checking delegates to McCall’s 
Fifth Annual Congress on Better 
Living held last week in Chicago. 
These women representing 45 mil- 
lion families scorned ads of slim 
models in cocktail clothes scrub- 
bing kitchen floors and said they 
would not buy the product. They 
also wished advertisers “would take 
bosoms out and put information 
in.” They asked for factual evi- 
dence how a product functions— 
scientific evidence and the price. 
Also, realistic people demonstrat- 
ing them. Women are extremely 
tight with money; they are hang- 
ing judges. “Just tell us the truth; 
if it’s really good, you are in busi- 
ness,” they say. Some day, those 
Madison Avenue wise guys are go- 
ing to learn a little about women 
—maybe. 


Que 
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FRIENDS—16 

I picked up a Chattanooga Times 
one morning, and I was very much 
delighted to see in print these 
words, speaking of Elder John 
Morgan. It said, “To shake his 
hand was to be his friend.” I have 
never forgotten it. When you shook 
John Morgan’s hand and he looked 
into your face you always knew 
that you were his friend. John 
Morgan understood that principle. 
Some of our people are becoming 
careless in the shaking of hands. 
I have shaken hands with some 
men, when I would just as soon 
have put my hand in a bucket of 
ice water as to shake hands with 
them. They may have been friend- 
ly, but I have no means of telling. 
Great sermons have been preached 
in this Church by the simple shak- 
ing of hands. — Elder J GoLpEN 
KrmpsaL., Thoughts for Talks. 


GROWTH—17 

No one climbs alone! This simple 
statement was made by a member 
of the party that successfully scaled 
Mount Everest. It applies in one’s 
work. We do not climb alone. Other 
labors join ours. It applies to our 
character. Don’t forget the molding 
of your character done by your 
loved ones. And it applies to our 
religion. No one climbs alone. Spir- 
itual growth tends to develop a 
community. Frank Laubach once 
said: “God does not give all His 
truth to one individual. He gives 
some of it to all who seek, and 
then He expects us to get together 
and share it so we can find the 
whole!”—Rev A PURNELL BAILEY, 
“Bread of Life,” Grit, 11-5-’61. 


Que 
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HEALTH—18 

Better to have a poor man’s 
health than a rich man’s disease. 
Money brings nothing to a worn 
out man. The healthy laborer is 
better off than a sick millionaire. 
Health is above all money and the 
strong body is infinite wealth— 
LEON GUTTERMAN, Wisdom. 


HEAVEN—Hell—19 

The world has forgotten, in its 
concern with Left and Right, that 
there is an Above and Below.— 
GLEN DRAKE, Partners. 


IDEAS—20 

Great ideas and fine principles 
do not live from generation to gen- 
eration just because they are not 
right, nor because they have been 
carefully legislated. Ideals and 
principles continue from generation 
to generation, only when they are 
built into the hearts of children as 
they grow up. — GeEoRGE BENSON, 
Forbes. 


IMPORTANCE—21 

It’s usually the important man 
that doesn’t mind acting unimport- 
ant. — CarEy WILLIAMs, Publishers 
Syndicate. 


INDIVIDUAL 

RESPONSIBILITY—22 

After making an elaborate sur- 
vey of the current scene, some of 
my associates and myself have 
reached this conclusion: If our 
American system fails and goes 
cdown—and it is replaced in world 
leadership by some other system— 
history will not record that it was 
destroyed because our generation 
developed an atomic bomb. It will 
be because in our day and time we 
developed something far more dev- 
astating—a philosophy that says 
the individual is not economically 
responsible for his own welfare, 
nor is he morally responsible for 
his own conduct.—Dr KENNETH Mc- 
FARLAND, Secretary. 














JUDGEMENT—23 

Good judgment comes from ex- 
perience, and experience comes 
from poor judgment.—Lion. 


KNOWLEDGE—24 

Knowledge will not be acquired 
without pains and application. It 
is troublesome and deep digging 
for pure water; but when you once 
come to the springs they will rise 
up and meet you.—FELTOoN, Friend- 
ly Thoughts, hm, Brame, Ward & 
Hancock. 


LANGUAGE—25 

For many of the 200,000,000 Afri- 
cans, English now seems likely +o 
become not merely the second lan- 
guage but the first, gradually oblit- 
erating native languages deemed 
inadequate for the complex abstract 
and technical requirements of ex- 
pression in the twentieth century. 
English opens the doors and win- 
dows of the world. — Dana ADAMS 


Scumipt, “English Spoken Here,” 
N Y Times Mag, 10-15-’61. 
LONELINESS—26 

When the English poet Rupert 


Brooke was about to sail from Liv- 
erpool to America, a sudden fear of 
loneliness overtook him. There was 
no one at the dock to see him off, 
or to wave a goodbye. From the 
deck he spied a dirty little boy. 
Running down the gangplank, he 
offered the boy, whose name was 
William, sixpence to wave a good- 
bye. After he had returned to the 
ship, Rupert Brooke had one per- 
son among the many strangers 
who waved a farewell, even though 
it was with a rag. His final com- 
ment on the incident was, “So I 
got my sixpenn’ worth and my 
farewell, dear William!”—THEODORE 
ScHABACKER, “Where To Go When 
Cast Down,” This Day, 11-’61. 


Que scrap book 


The Nobel Prizes were estab- 
lished in 1901 by ALFRED BERN- 
ARD NOBEL, Swedish chemist 
and engineer who patented dy- 
namite. They include 5 fields: 
physics, chemistry, literature, 
medicine, and peace. Each year 
the banquet honoring winners 
is held in the fabulous Golden 
Chamber of the Town Hall in 
Stockholm. 

This year, for the first time, 
a posthumous award was made 
—the Peace Prize was bestowed 
upon Dag Hammarskjold. 

The U S is proud of 3 sci- 
entists who won Nobel Prizes 
for this year. Dr Robert Hof- 
stadter of Stanford University 
and Dr Rudolf L Moesshaur of 
Munich, Germany, now at the 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology, shared the physics 
award; and Dr Melvin Calvin 
of the University of California, 
the chemistry prize. All will at- 
tend ceremonies in Stockholm 
on December 10th, to receive 
their awards from King Gus- 
taf VI Adolf. The Peace Prize 





will be awarded in Oslo the 
same day. 
99 
MONEY—27 


Sooner or later every man has to 
come to terms with his money, ei- 
ther as its slave or as its master. 
—Arkansas Methodist. 
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And they thought not only of 
harvest 

When they thanked their God for 
His gift. 
—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 


Like the Pilgrims, in the name of 
freedom we, too, have a wilderness 
to conquer, not only the wilderness 
of space, but the more immediate 
wilderness of world tension, unrest, 
threats, suspicions and animosities. 
We, too, have a hard winter ahead. 
We can only hope that the solu- 
tion to surviving will be a peace- 
making idea, miraculously coming 
out of adversity. 

Perhaps, by dwelling this Thanks- 
giving Day on our reasons to be 
grateful for the blessings of today 
and yesterday we may, like the Pil- 
grims, increase our faith in tomor- 
row, and find the courage to face 
the difficult years ahead.—HIpa 
Cote Espy, Woman’s Day. 


Father, we thank Thee: 

For peace within our favored land, 

For plenty from Thy bounteous 
hand, 

For means to give to those in need, 

For grace to help in thought and 
deed, ... 

For love to serve our fellow men, 

For light the goal ahead to see, 

Father, we thank Thee. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
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MOTIVES—28 

When we impute to other people 
motives lower than our own, we 
tend to lower our own motives.— 
RaLtpH W Sockman, “The Meaning 
of Suffering,” Arkansas Methodist, 
10-26-’61. 


NATURE—29 

Nature enforces a wisdom on the 
firefly that is superior to that ac- 
quired by man, making it impos- 
sible for the insect to burn the 
candle at both ends. — Dovc.as 
Meapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


NUCLEAR AGE—30 

If we are truly interested in safe- 
guarding this nation and the hu- 
man values that go with it, we will 
scrutinize and memorize the nu- 
clear facts of life. As a nation, we 
didn’t fully understand the impli- 
cations of these facts when we 
dropped the bomb on Hiroshima; 
we don’t understand them yet. We 
have never quite comprehended 
that the use of such weapons con- 
stitutes a form of race suicide. It 
is impossible for any nation to 
wage nuclear war against another 
nation without also waging war 
against the human race. The winds 
are the conveyer belt of mass 
death. The nuclear gun contains 
three barrels; one is pointed 
against the enemy; a _ second is 
pointed against people who are not 
enemies; a third bends back com- 
pletely and is pointed squarely at 
the holder—Norman Cousins, Edi- 
torial, Saturday Review. 


ORIGIN—to cool one’s heels—31 
This expression, meaning to be 
left waiting, comes from early 
horsemen. When a horse’s hoofs 
got hot on a long trip, the rider 
had to stop and wait while the 
animal’s hoofs cooled off.—Grit. 
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Week of Dec 10-16 


Dec 10—110 yrs ago (1851) b Mel- 
vil Dewey, librarian and educator; 
author of Decimal Classification. 

. 60 yrs ago (1901) the Nobel 
Prizes were distributed for the first 
time (see SCRAP BOOK). . . 55 yrs 
ago (1906) Pres Theodore Roose- 
velt won the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his mediation in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) Jap- 
anese planes sank the British bat- 
tleships Prince of Wales and Re- 
pulse in the South China Sea. WW 
Il. 


Dec 11—145 yrs ago (1816) Indi- 
ana, the 19th state, was admitted to 
the Union. . 95 yrs ago (1866) 
James Gordon Bennett, Jr, won the 
first yacht race across the Atlantic. 
It took 14 days. . . 25 yrs ago (1936) 
King Edward VIII abdicated the 
throne of England. He is now 
known as the Duke of Windsor... 
20 yrs ago (1941) Germany and 
Italy, four days after Japan’s at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, declared war 
on the U S. WWIII... . 15 yrs ago 
(1946) John D Rockefeller, Jr, do- 
nated the land for the United 
Nations. 


Dec 12—140 yrs ago (1821) b Gus- 
tave Flaubert, French novelist; 
known best for Madame Bovary... 
130 yrs ago (1831) the National 
Republican Party nominated Hen- 
ry Clay for president and John 
Sergeant for vice-president. . . 60 
yrs ago (1901) the Atlantic Ocean 






was bridged by wireless by Gugliel- 
mo Marconi and his assistant. . 

30 yrs ago (1931) the first African- 
der cattle were imported to the U S. 


Dec 13—Feast of St Lucy, or Lu- 
cia. . . 340 yrs ago (1621) America 
exported furs for the first time. 


Dec 14—415 yrs ago (1546) b Ty- 


cho Brahe, Danish astronomer, 
foremost of his time. . . 50 yrs ago 
(1911) Roald Amundsen, Norwe- 


gian explorer, discovered the South 


Pole. . . 25 yrs ago (1936) the de- 
lightful play, You Can’t Take It 
With You, by Moss Hart and 


George S Kaufman, opened for a 
long run at the Booth Theatre in 
New York. 


Dec 15—Bill of Rights Day, by 
Act of Congress. 170 yrs ago 
(1791) the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution, known as the Bill 
of Rights, became effective. 


Dec 16—45 yrs ago (1916) Gregory 
Rasputin, the “mad monk,” who 
wielded a powerful influence over 
the Czar and Czarina of Russia, 
was slain. 
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OUTDOOR LIVING—32 

Americans of today are obviously 
farther from outdoors and the qual- 
ities associated with outdoor life 
than their fathers and grandfa- 
thers. The over-powering shift from 
a rural to an urban society has 
brought many benefits but it has 
had the unfortunate effect of tak- 
ing Americans away from the en- 
vironment which was so much a 
part of their heritage. Asphalt and 
telephone poles have replaced grass 
and trees in the lives of too many 
of our children. Is it possible that 
West Side Story may be replacing 
Tom Sawyer as the leading taie of 
American adolescents? — LAURANCE 
S ROCKEFELLER, chmn, Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, Recreation. 


PAST—Present—33 

The Founding Fathers could not 
have understood the mass educa- 
tion of today any more than they 
could our mass production in De- 
troit. Still less could they have 
grasped the modern failure to dis- 
tinguish between the process of 
making a machine and the process 
of making a man.—Ros’r I Gan- 
non, The Poor Old Liberal Arts 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy). 


PREACHERS—Tyranny—34 

Never seek to muzzle your 
preacher in spite of times of crisis 
and tension. . . Guard with your 
life the freedom of the pulpit. It is 
always the last citadel to fall be- 
fore the tyranny of dictatorships. 
—Dr GeorcE L Moretockx, Metho- 
dists Make News. 
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PROGRESS—35 

Mankind can progress only if 
peace is assured.—SmpNEY H ScHEv- 
ER, “Some Observations on East- 
West Relationships,” Ethical Out- 
look, 9/10-’61. 


PURPOSE—36 

If one lives with Nature a little 
while, he soon recognizes the har- 
mony of creation. He sees that 
each insect, each bird, each beast 
was given life for a purpose. Then, 
logically, man was created for the 
highest purpose. So it is our solemn 
duty to our Maker to develop what- 
ever talents, in kind and in num- 
ber, with which we have been 
blessed. Each of us is, therefore, an 
instrument of God. When one 
thinks of his humble self in this 
light, life takes on a more pro- 
found meaning—ALDEN C PALMER, 
R & R Mag, Research & Review 
Service Inc. 


RECREATION—37 

Recreation’s purpose is not to 
kill time but rather to make time 
live; not to help the individual 
serve time but to make time serve 
him; not to encourage people to 
hide from themselves but to help 
them find themselves. — G Ort 
Romney, Recreation. 


RELIGION—38 

True religion shows its influence 
in every part of our conduct; it is 
like the sap of a living tree, which 
penetrates the most distant boughs. 
— “Is Your Religion Showing?” 
Megiddo Message, 10-28-’61. 


SUCCESS—39 

If success made the heart swell 
like it does the head, this would be 
a far better world.—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. 











 ie..* 


Tempo of thecTimes 


Africa, no longer the dark conti- 
nent, is emerging into the sun. 
Tribal for centuries, it is now 
thrust into the mainstream of 
world economy and politics. Amer- 
icans must acquire a better under- 
standing of this land, for the Com- 
munists are making strong efforts 
te gain control. 

History has been accelerated 
faster than Africans have learned 
to govern themselves. The number 
of educated leaders is small. Most 
of the population still lives in a 
primitive, tribal state . Illiterate, 
disease-ridden, they have no facil- 
ities for economic or political 
maintenance. Their leaders are 
earnestly trying to mold them into 
nations. Africa is a vast, rich land. 
The spirit of freedom is growing. 
Each country has its own special 
problem to overcome as it gains 
independence from colonial over- 
lords. 

South Africa, an independent na- 
tion for a year, is torn by apar- 
theid. The divergent races, the 
blacks, the colored and the orien- 
tals bitterly oppose the white-su- 
premacy policy. The whites are di- 
vided into 2 classes not in perfect 
agreement — the British and the 
Afrikaans. Apartheid led the Afri- 
can bloc of 27 nations to appeal to 
the UN. A vote of censure was 
passed by the General Assembly 
against the South African Foreign 
Minister for his speech defending 
apartheid. Real nationhood in 
South Africa will not be achieved 
until a solution to this policy is 
found. 

The Congo is a hotbed of con- 





flict. The role of the UN there is 
deeply disturhing, and that of the 
U S misunderstood by many Afri- 
can countries. The central gov’t is 
controlled by Communists. Tshombe 
of Katanga is anti-communist, yet 
the UN is trying to force Katanga 
to rejoin the central gov’t. This 
rich province was independent and 
had a gov’t of its own long before 
the Belgians came. Britain has ap- 
pealed to Tshombe to come to an 
agreement with the Congolese. It 
is a complex political situation, 
with Khrushchev standing by to 
take over. 

Ghana under Kwame NKrumah 
has become a_ dictatorship. His 
close affiliation with Moscow leaves 
no doubt of communist domination 
there. NKrumah has set up a po- 
lice state, jailed all who disagree 
with him, and deified himself. In 
the past few weeks, resentment 
against him has grown and led to 
bombings. 

There is lack of stability in many 
of the other countries. Angola, 
Mali, Guinea and Nigeria, to men- 
tion a few. Rhodesia, relatively 
peaceful, is making great progress 
in education. The African bloc, 
which calls itself neutral, holds 
the balance of power in the UN, 
and is becoming a world force. 
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Sandal-footed, clothed in gray, 
November comes to show the 


way 

To winter, clothed in regal 
white, 

With sequins flashing silver 
light. 


—ALOISE TRACY, 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 
40 





SURVIVAL—41 

The fear of death, the desire to 
survive at any cost or price in hu- 
man degradation has been the 
greatest ally of tyranny, past and 
present.—SipnEy Hook, Forbes. 


THANKSGIVING—42 

Thanksgiving dinner is no longer 
a week’s work. I remember when 
Jill would retire to the woodshed 
with an ax, a hammer, a meat 
cleaver, and a Hubbard squash. 
Now I buy squash frozen, ready to 
heat. I save the home-grown 
squash for decoration. And turkeys 
now may be had _ whistle-clean, 
ready to stuff, and what plump 
birds they are! Mincemeat no long- 
er means hrs of work, for it can be 
bought, and is excellent. Pumpkin 
comes in cans or frozen packages. 
It is queer, however, that with all 
the wonderful aids for the home- 
maker, there seems to be enough to 
do to keep busy on Thanksgiving 
or any day. Nobody has ever ex- 
plained this to me satisfactorily. I 
can’t help feeling days are shorter; 
and nights, too. — Gtapys TaBER, 
“Butternut Wisdom,” Everywoman’s 
Family Circle, 11-’61. 
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THANKSGIVING—43 
The story is told of a little boy 
in the Jr Dep’t with about forty 
other well-fed, well-dressed boys 
and girls, who were glibly naming 
things they were thankful for that 
season. They listed the usual things 
that children name: home, food, 
friends, health, schools. One little 
boy named Mike had not as yet 
contributed to the list that was 
growing on the blackboard. 
“Mike,” said the teacher, “we 
haven’t heard from you. Surely you 
have something to add to our list.” 
“Well,” said Mike thoughtfully, 
“lots of things have been named. 
All the main things. I guess I’m 
just thankful to be thankful.” 
Mike has found the key to our 
tradition of thanksgiving. Being 
thankful that we are thankful— 
KATHERINE BEvis, “Keeping the 
Thanks in Thanksgiving,” This 
Day, 11-’61. 


THANKSGIVING—44 
Thanksgiving is a time for ac- 
cepting from God’s hand what He 
gives to us. It means that not only 
do we become thankful when things 
obviously are good and to our taste 
and to our liking—anybody can do 
that—but it also means accepting 
from God all that He gives—Rev 
LOWELL M ATKINSON, “Life’s Pag- 
eant of Praise,” Pulpit Digest. 


THOUGHT—45 

Where all think alike, no one 
thinks very much.—WALTER LIpp- 
MAN, Rotarian, Rotary Internat’. 
TRUTH—46 

Human nature contains a need 
for truth that will not allow it to 
rest permanent in error or false- 
hood, a thirst for righteousness 
which will never allow it to tolerate 
for long unrighteousness.—S Rap- 
HAKRISHNAN, “Most Dear to All the 
Muses,” Hibbert Jnl. 














UNDERSTANDING—47 

E V Lucas tells of a school in 
England where sympathy is taught. 
In the course of a term every child 
has one blind day, one lame day, 
one deaf day, one day when he 
cannot speak. The night before the 
blind day his eyes are bandaged. 
He awakes blind. He needs help 
and other children lead him about. 

Through this method he gets a 
grasp on what it is really like to be 
blind. And those who help, having 
been “blind” themselves, are able 
to guide and direct the blind with 
understanding. This method ac- 
complishes what all of us need— 
daily training in how we can es- 
tablish a sense of real fellowship 
with others—The Speaker’s Book 
of Illustrative Stories (Maxwell 
Droke). 


WORDS—48 

Calvin Coolidge was sparing in 
his use of words. Once at a dinner 
party he went through the entire 
meal without uttering a syllable. 
Hoping to draw him out in con- 
versation, his hostess said to him: 

“Tell me, Mr V-Pres, do you find 
Washington a change from Mass?” 

“Yes,” said Coolidge. 

“Oh? Tell me about it.” 

Came the reply, “Just did."—E E 
Epcar, Coronet. 


WORK—49 

The work that men do is an es- 
sential part of their lives, not 
mainly because by it they earn 
bread but because a man’s job 
gives him stature and binds him to 
society. The worker who is happy 
in his job, with confidence in his 
mgt and cooperative relations with 
his fellow workers, will spread his 
contentment throughout the com- 
munity. — Dr Ra.Lpx T COLLINs, 
Lion, Lions Internat’. 


That the moon is high I won’t 

deny, 
In fact I always knew it; 

But I might imply it’s not as 
high 

As the cost of getting to it. 

—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 

Information. 

50 
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WORLD—Citizens—51 

Whether we_like it or not, we are 
world citizens. What we Christians 
do in this world will determine the 
kind of a world we will have.—Jas 
M Sapp, Brotherhood Jnl. 


YOUTH—Science—52 

In every community there is an 
abundance of organizations, busi- 
nesses, citizens, and other groups 
eager to sponsor Little Leagues, 
marble tournaments, soap-box der- 
bies, and social centers. But only 
in a few communities has anyone 
sponsored a laboratory open after 
school or on Saturdays and Sun- 
days for these talented youths. 
Most high-school laboratories are 
dark in the evenings and on week- 
ends. We must be as concerned 
about the boy who listens to a 
heartbeat as the boy who listens to 
the beat of a bongo drum; we must 
be as eager to help the teen-ager 
who can hit a target with an elec- 
tron as we are to help a boy hit a 
home run with a baseball bat, and 
we must be prepared to honor 
them for their Olympian feats as 
we honor our Olympic victors— 
JacK K Bussy, “The Quiet Revo- 
lution,” Rotarian, Rotary Internat’l, 
11-’61. 
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A fellow was taking a Civil Serv- 
ice examination. “What does the 
aurora borealis mean?” was the 
final and deciding question. 

“It means,” said the completely 
baffled fellow, “that I don’t get 
the job!”—J J KELLy. a 


“ ” 


The farmer was “assisting” at 
the birth of his latest child—he 
was holding the lamp. When the 
Doctor delivered the three fine 
babies, the farmer suddenly left 
the room. “Come back with the 
lamp!” yelled the Doctor. “Nope,” 
was the reply. “Ain’t comin’ hack, 
Doc! It’s the light that’s attractin’ 
7em.” — Frep B PEAKE, “Travelin’ 
With the Travelers,” Kentucky 
Pharmacist, 10-’61. b 


“ ” 


Nathan (Rothschild) dominated 
London. “His” pillar was the most 
important spot on the Royal 
’Change. . . Against it he leaned, 
Pickwickian in paunch, phlegmatic 
and yet fierce, buying or selling a 
fortune with the dropping of a 
hand. Or he would pace his dark 
portentous counting house at New 
Court in St Swithin’s Lane, a Whig 
nabob with a ghetto accent, swift 
and curt in maneuver as in word. 
When asked by a bootblack why his 
tip amounted to one third of his 
son’s, he said, “The child has a 
millionaire father, I don’t.”—Frep- 
ERIC Morton, “The House of Roth- 
schild,” Holiday, 11-’61. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 






— 


I Laughed At This One 


JAMES HINES 

After being ordered to ex- 
plain why he was tardy for 
school, the mountain boy gave 
this explanation: 

“Ma woke Pa up in the mid- 
dle of the night because she 
heard a noise in the hen house. 
Pa sleeps in the raw, but he 
grabbed his gun and went out- 
side. He had it pointed toward 
the hen house waiting for 
something to happen, when our 
old hound dog came up behind 
Pa with his cold nose, and 
we’ve been cleaning chickens 
since 3 o’clock this morning.” 
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Hungarian officials make the 
same claim as their Moscow mas- 
ters that communism is the wave 
of the future. But the average Hun- 
garian is not convinced. A popular 
story concerns the old prof who 
made a trip to the Western coun- 
tries to study dying capitalism. He 
was gone three months instead of 
three wks. When he returned, he 
was scolded by angry officials. 

“What took you so long?” they 
demanded. 

“Well, I had to see if capitalism 
is really dying.” 

“And what,” he was asked, “did 
you find?” 

“Well, if it is,” said the prof, “it 
is certainly a sweet death.”—JEss 
GorkIn, “Hungary Five Yrs Later,” 
Parade, 10-22-’61. d 



















Mr Abraham Ribicoff, Sec’y of 
Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
cently addressed mbrs of the AMA 
and said he was reminded of an 
incident which took place when he 
was a judge in Conn. 

There was a family in the town 
that was constantly getting into 
trouble, and father and sons had 
been sentenced repeatedly for pet- 
ty crimes, he said: 

“Once when the father came up 
for sentencing, I told him: ‘Before 
passing sentence, I want to tell 
you that you and your sons have 
given this court more trouble than 
anyone else in the city’,” Mr Ribi- 
coff recounted. 

“IT asked him if he had anything 
to say, and he repl’d: ‘Yes, Judge. 
I just want to say that we haven’t 
given you any more trouble than 


you have given us.’”—WaALTER TRo- 
HAN, Chicago Tribune Press Serv- 
ice. e 


“ ” 


The other day Cal Calipers no- 
ticed one of the apprentices 
munching his sandwiches as he 
pored over a copy of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 

“That’s old stuff,” Cal advised. 
“Nowadays, if you want to be pop- 
ular, you got to do just one thing.” 

“Use the right toothpaste?” inq’d 
the apprentice, hopefully. 

“Nope,” said the sage Cal, “bld 
your own bomb shelter—with a 
guest room.”—Machinist. f 

Adam has been described as the 
only “lady-killer” who could not 
use the opening gambit, “Excuse 
me, but haven’t I seen you some- 


where before?” — Rosin GOopFEL- 
Low, Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. g 


-able QUIPS selucitune 


There is a new perfume that is 
so potent that with it a girl is giv- 
en a free course in judo. — JACK 
HERBERT. 


Look before you leap because di- 
vorces are never cheap.—J VENE- 
ZIALE. 


“ ” 


Women not only drive as well as 
men, but they can do it on either 
side of the rd.—Reveille, London. 


Everybody needs a warm personal 
enemy or two to keep him free of 
rust——GENE FOWLER, Forbes. 

Early marriages are dangerous. 
They result in grandfathers who 
not only want to show you pictures 
of the baby but who are still young 
enough to whip you if you act 
bored. — BILL VauGHaAN, St Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

You are not a dynamic person 
simply because you blow your top. 
—Banking. 

Some of our modern children are 
so precocious, the birds and bees 
should study them. — CuHEsTER L 
Marks, Wall St Jnl. 


An alarm clock is a mechanism 
used to scare the daylights into 
you.—Denver Post. 

Traffic problems: Urban, bour- 
bon and suburban drivers.—Rotary 
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New Record 


Last year Londoners left a rec- 
ord number of umbrellas in the 
subway.—News item. 


Used as a cane or walking stick 
By married and unmarried, 
In London, where the rain comes 
quick, 
Umbrellas must be carried. 


Essential as a bowler hat 
To any man well dressed, 
Umbrellas also help, at that, 
To keep a fellow pressed. 


Yes, men in London carry them, 
As youngsters do, and mothers. 
A good umbrella is a gem— 
One’s own, and not another’s. 


But when the subway ends its run 
Each night, what looks forlorner 

Than fine umbrellas, one by one 
Piled high in every corner? 


Last year in London maids and 
males 
Seemed proner to forget, 
Which means this year umbrella 
sales 
Are up, or more are wet. 
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A local wit has suggested that 
Richard M Nixon may be the only 
young American who looks for- 
ward to the draft.——Les CARPENTER. 
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My wife was bathing the bapy in 
the kitchen. Four-yr-old Clare was 
in an adjoining room preparing to 
cut out paper dolls. 

“Mother,” called Clare, 
let me have the scissors.” 

“Not now,” repl’d her mother. 
“I’m busy bathing little Michael.” 

“I hate babies!” exclaimed Clare. 

Her mother smiled to herself and 
repl’d, “But you were a baby once.” 

“I know,” repl’d Clare, “but I 
didn’t want the scissors then!’”— 
ELBERT R Sisson, Catholic Digest. i 

That great actor, John Barry- 
more, who was not famed for his 
modesty, bounced up to theatre 
critic Geo Jean Nathan after a 
Shakespearean performance, and 
boomed: “How was I, eh? How was 
I?” Said Nathan: “I thought you 
played the king as though you ex- 
pected someone to play the ace.”— 
Reveille, London. j 


“please 


The parking situation was get- 
ting worse and worse and when he 
got a $100 parking ticket, he de- 
cided to see a lawyer. 

“I’ve heard of a $4 ticket for 
parking, an $8 ticket for double 
parking, a $15 ticket for parking 
by the pump,” said the lawyer. 
“But how were you parked to get 
a $100 ticket?” 

“On top of another car,” he an- 
swered.—Ohio Motorist. k 

The dedications of Oliver Her- 
ford’s books were always clever 
and sometimes touching. Probably 
the funniest was in “This Giddy 
Globe.” It seems that Woodrow 
Wilson used to quote Oliver in his 
speeches, but Oliver didn’t like this 
because he was not an admirer of 
Wilson. The dedication ran: “To 
Pres Wilson: With all his faults 
he quotes me still.” — JERomME M 
Beatty, Saturday Review. 1 











1079 Pages ....7 Big Sections 


Dictionary of Definitions 

Pertinent (and impertinent) definitions of bun- 
dreds of common terms, Arranged alphabetically. 
Example: Bore—One who opens his mouth and 


puts his feats in it. 


Gems of Humor 
The funniest essays, stories and sketches in the 
English language. Classics of all time, grouped 


here for your convenience. 


2.500 Funny Stories 


Included here are the favorite anecdotes of 
more than 150 celebrities. Complete subject index 
enables you to find just the right story quickly to 


meet any situation, 


187 Comic Poems 


All of the old favorites you so frequently seek 
and a choice collection of new ones, for good 


The 
Standard Reference 


Work in the Field 
of HUMOR 


@ Tue Treasury oF Mopern Humor 
is the most comprehensive collection of 
humor ever put into a single volume— 
the standard work recognized by librari- 
ans and research specialists. 


Yes, the Treasury is a BIG book — 
it weighs three pounds and contains 
half-a-million words. But even more im- 
portant is the remarkable index, enabl- 
ing you to easily find what you wan 
when you need it. 


Examine this BIG Book 


We'll be delighted to send your copy of 
Tue Treasuny or Movern Humon on 10 days 
approval. If it meets your needs send us, not 
the $10 or $12 you'd expect to pay, but the 
very low price of only $5.00. 


Toasts for All Occasions 

One of the most complete cullection of toasts 
ever published. A feature that is really a complete 
book in itself. 


24 Clever Ways to Introduce a Speaker 
We are all called on now and then to present 

someone to an audience. Here are some practical 

suggestions to make your introducti bl} 





18 Humorous Responses to Introductions 


“Getting off to a good start” is often a prob- 
lem. Here are graceful ways to acknowledge an 


measure. A great aid to speakers. introduction and make a favorable impression. 
Order this big, useful book now — on approval. (If you prejer to 
remit with order, under money-back guarantee, we'll include a Faea 
\ j . copy of pamphlet. Wisecracks of The Year.) 
aY 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-2, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Marcet LuGAN, French wine ex- 
pert, predicting 1961 will be the 
greatest French wine yr, since the 
war: “If 1960 was Zizi Jeanmaire, 
then 1961 will be Mae West—busty, 
well rounded and superbly put to- 
gether.” 1-Q-t 

British Actor Sir Cepric Harp- 
WICKE: “I suffer from what might 
be termed Sir-tax. A knighthood 
inflates the cost of living beyond 
belief.” 2-Q-t 

Harry S Truman, former Pres of 
the U S, has no harsh words for 
Pres Eisenhower: “Pres Hoover 
and I have already formed a for- 
mer presidents’ association. He’s 
president and I’m secretary—and 
the other fellow hasn’t been taken 
in yet.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products 


For the man who treks through 
snow and slush, there is big boot 
protection without weight. These 
pure gum rubber boots siretch over 
all shoes in a wink, with no tug- 
ging. Non-skid and tough. Com- 
pact, they can be carried in pocket 
or tackle box. 14” high. Sizes 6 to 
13. $5.98. Bancroft’s, 2170 So Canal- 
port Ave, Dept EG 450, Chicago 8, 
Tu. 


A new luggage idea: bureau 
drawers that can travel. Push the 
button and the 4-drawer upright 
arrangement becomes a light-to- 
carry luggage. Can be set up to 


. We only report them. 


form a chest, desk or vanity. Re- 
inforced plastic protected by vinyl 
covers. Details: Matralin Co, Dept 
PP, 701 N State St, Elgin, Ill. 


A new plastic garment bag is 
available nationally. It keeps 
clothes fresh and ready to wear by 
puffing up, circulating air auto- 
matically, at the same time it gen- 
erates static electricity that re- 
moves lint and dust. Keeps out 
moths. Dress-length, $2.98; suit- 
length, $2.75; formal length, $3.49. 
New Way Garment Bag, Dept PP, 
18911 Wyoming Ave, Detroit 21, 
Mich. 





